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I.—THE TURCO-SYRIANJFRONTIER AND THE KURDS. 


N October 16th, 1928, the Constantinople Press published 
reports of acts of brigandage and lawlessness on the frontier 
of Turkey and Syria, and complained that the persons 

responsible for them were, in the majority of cases, Arab inhabitants 
of Syria. The French authorities were accused of taking no steps 
to prevent them from making periodical incursions into Turkish 
territory, and, in fact, to be rather encouraging them than otherwise, 
in order to keep the district in a state of insecurity. The Turkish 
Government had decided, it was said, to make very strong representa- 
tions to the French Government in the matter. 

A fortnight later, Mustapha Pasha Kemal, in a speech at the 
opening of the Grand National Assembly, declared that security 
did not reign along the Syrian frontier, and added that it would 
be necessary to find an effective, practical and radical solution of 
the question. With this object in view, negotiations were begun 
at Angora at the beginning of the present month between the Turkish 
Foreign Minister and the French Ambassador. 

On November 7th the official paper the Milliet published a 
detailed account of several acts of brigandage on the frontier, and 
accused the French authorities of responsibility in respect of them, 
in that they were giving support and protection to a notorious Kurdish 
bandit named Hadjo. It was even stated that this man was an 
agent of the French, and, supported by a band of 300 men, was 
continually stirring up trouble between the two countries. “* The 
French,” the newspaper stated, “‘ have accorded to Hadjo a special 
importance, and for the first time in diplomatic annals a bandit has 
been entrusted with such a mission.”’ 

The French Government had no difficulty in replying to these 
charges, but to understand their answer it is necessary to refer to 
the history of the relations between the two countries since the 
formation of the separate state of Syria and the entrustment of 
the mandate for it to France. There exists in the north-eastern 
corner of the country a strip of land of about 1,500 square miles, 
which is still in dispute. Arbitration, to which reference will be 
made later, has assigned the control of this area to France, but the 
Turks have so far failed to evacuate it. In the meantime the district 
in question is subject to the inroads of Kurdish tribesmen, whose 
former lands lie within it, and whom the Turks have attempted 
to expel into territory already occupied by the French. The raider 
Hadjo is one of the most prominent of these Kurds. He is considered 
by the French authorities as a completely free and irresponsible 
agent, and they are not prepared to restrain him in any way from 
committing depredations against the Turks in an area which the 
latter are occupying without any right to do so. On the other 
hand, they have never granted him any official recognition or entrusted 
him with a mission of any kind. In short, when raids such as those 
complained of are described by the Turks as being made “ over 
the Turkish frontier,” the French Government replies that this 
frontier is not in fact where the Turks have drawn it, and that the 
French are in no way responsible for its safety. 
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A state of tension has existed throughout the year between the 
French and Turkish Governments on the subject of the de-limitation 
of this particular section of the frontier. The first attempt to draw 
the line with any exactness was made as long ago as 192), when by 
the Agreement of Angora, negotiated by M. Franklin-Bouillon and 
signed on October 20th, 1921, France gave up her claim to Cilicia 
and Adana, which were to have gone to her under the terms of the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement of 16th May, 1916, and retroceded to Turkey 
nearly 10,000 square miles of the territory intended to be placed 
under mandate, including almost all that part of the Baghdad Railway 
which the Treaty of Sévres—signed on August 10th, 1920—had 
withdrawn from Turkish sovereignty. The question of the frontier 
between Turkey and Syria was dealt with in Article 8 of the Agreement, 
under which the line was to start from a point in the Gulf of 
Alexandretta just south of Payas and proceed generally towards a 
point just north of Meidan-Ekbes. Thence it was to bend south-east 
between Karnaba and Marsova, passing just north of Killis and 
joining the railway at Choban-beg. It then followed the railway line 
to Nisibin, the track itself being in Turkish territory, and from Nisibin 
it followed the old road to Jeziret-ibn-Omar, where it joined the 
Tigris. The two places just mentioned, as well as the road, were to 
remain Turkish. This frontier was approximately 350 miles long as 
the crow flies, and ran practically due east and west, with its eastern 
termination a little over 100 miles north-west of Mosul. 

When the Treaty of Lausanne was signed, on July 24th, 1923, 
the terms of this Article 8 were adopted in toto as determining the 
line of the frontier between Turkish and Franco-Syrian territory, but 
no steps were taken to put them into effect. The reason for this 
appears to have been the disinclination of the Turkish Government 
to abandon its claim to the control of a particular strip of territory 
on the right bank of the Tigris, where the three countries, Turkey, 
Syria and Irak, meet. This lies to the south of a line drawn between 
Nisibin and Jeziret-ibn-Omar, i.e., to the south of the frontier line 
as settled by the 1926 Agreement, and comprises about 1,500 square 
miles in the heart of the Kurd country. It has always been regarded 
as of great strategical importance by the Turks, and there is little 
doubt that, though at Lausanne they accepted the frontier line as 
drawn along the old road from Nisibin to Jeziret-ibn-Omar, they 
always hoped that when the Delimitation Commission got to work 
on the details of the demarcation, the line would be placed further 
south. The Kurdish rising in 1925 showed them the importance of 
maintaining control of the whole railway line through to Irak, and 
led them early in 1926 to ask the French Government for a rectification 
of the frontier. M. de Jouvenel, who was High Commissioner in Syrai 
at the time, went to Angora in February of that year, and on 
February 18th an agreement was initialled there for the settlement 
of this and other questions. A formal agreement was signed at the 
end of the following May (May 30th), to which was attached a Protocol 
giving full details of the course which the frontier was to follow from 
the Gulf of Alexandretta to the Irak border. This agreement also 
provided for the establishment of a Mixed Commission, which was to 
carry out the work of delimitation, with further provision for the 
submission to a neutral arbitratory body of any questions which the 
Commission failed to settle. 
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The work of the Commission made slow progress, being hampered 
by the unwillingness of the Turks to accept the frontier line to which 
they had already put their signature. The result was the appoint- 
ment by the League of Nations at the end of 1927 of an International 
Commission under the Danish General Ernst. This gave its award, 
which was in favour of the French claims, in January 1928, but 
contrary to expectation, this did not put an end to the deadlock. The 
Turks questioned the validity of the Commission’s decision on the 
ground that it had been pronounced at the request of France and 
without their consent. 

The French Government replied, very naturally, that by the 
breakdown of all the attempts of the Mixed Commission to arrive at 
agreement, the neutral arbitratory body was automatically authorised 
to pronounce a decision, but up to the present the Turks have neither 
accepted this view nor withdrawn from the area concerned. Their 
frontier posts still occupy a line in advance of that which the Com- 
mission fixed, but which has not yet been delimitated, and it is in an 
endeavour to get them withdrawn that the French Ambassador at 
Angora is at this moment in negotiation with the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. His task is rendered more difficult by the fact that 
the Turks consider they have a grievance in the attitude of the French 
authorities in the Aleppo district towards a number of Turkish 
émigrés who have sought the hospitality of Syria to escape from the 
consequences of their opposition to the Kemalist régime, and in spite 
of the professed anxiety of both Governments to settle the matter 
amicably once and for all there is little hope of this as long as the 
Turks maintain the attitude they have taken up hitherto. 

That they should take so much to heart the prospect of losing 
control of a comparatively small strip of land seems to argue a lack 
of sense of proportion on the Turks’ part, but there is no doubt that 
they consider its possession a matter of primary national importance. 
In his speech in the Grand National Assembly when introducing the 
Budget in June last, Ismet Pasha, referring to the problem of the 
Syrian frontier, said : ‘‘ We only desire, for the settlement of all these 
outstanding questions, an equitable and satisfactory solution. But 
if, in spite of goodwill on our part, we are unable to secure it, this will be 
owing to the impossibility of stretching our spirit of conciliation 
beyond the limits which national interests impose on us.”’ In other 
words, the Turkish Government feels that without this area in its 
control its freedom of action in dealing with the Kurds of the Upper 
Tigris is seriously hampered, owing to the ease with which unruly 
tribesmen can escape across the frontier into Syrian territory. The 
Kurdish question has not yet been solved, as the rising of 1925 showed. 
This was put-down with great severity, most of the leaders being 
hanged, but the Government in Angora is well aware that the 
nationalist spirit of the Kurds was not thereby extinguished ; the 
president of the Turkish Court-martial which tried and condemned 
the leaders himself stated afterwards that the rebellion had a purely 
nationalist motive. It is largely because Mosul is in the heart ofthe 
Kurd country that the Angora Government went to such lengths in 
its endeavour to retain control! of it in the face of the claims of Irak. 
And it is specially important for Turkey that she should have a free 
hand in the railway area. By the terms of the frontier settlement of 
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1921 (the Franklin-Bouillon Agreement) between Nisibin and Jeziret- 
ibn-Omar the railway line was to form the frontier. The ground 
over which the line ran was to remain Turkish property, but the line 
itself was to be worked by the French. Special provision was made 
for the Turks to have the use of it for their military needs, and during 
the rising of 1925 they relied upon this facility in dealing with the 
Kurdish tribes of that district. 

It may be said that an arrangement of this kind would not be 
likely to work satisfactorily for very long, but it represented, at the 
time, a very distinct advantage gained by the Turks. By the Treaty 
of Sévres the whole of the railway area was to have been embodied 
in Syria, whereas the Agreement negotiated by M. Franklin-Bouillon 
handed back to Turkey a strip of about 9,000 square miles in extent 
running the whole way from the Gulf of Alexandretta to the left 
bank of the Tigris opposite Jeziret-ibn-Omar. The Turkish frontier 
was thus not only pushed southward again to within a few miles of 
Alexandretta itself and of the city of Aleppo, but the Amanus tunnel 
and the whole of the railway line to the frontier of Irak was brought 
once more under Turkish sovereignty, except for the loop running 
down to Aleppo. 

From the point of view of the position of the Kurds, the new 
arrangement meant the end of any prospects they had of attaining 
anew status. The Treaty of Sevres had, however, definitely envisaged 
this. It provided that within six months of its coming into force, 
an inter-Allied Commission should draft a scheme of local autonomy 
for the predominantly Kurdish areas lying east of the Euphrates, 
south of Armenia and north of the frontier of Turkey with Syria 
and Irak. If within one year from the coming into force of the treaty 
the Kurdish peoples within the areas thus defined were to address 
themselves to the Council of the League of Nations in such a manner 
as to show that a majority of the population of these areas desired 
to be independent, and if the Council then considered that they were 
capable of governing themselves, Turkey was to renounce all rights 
and titles over them. It should also be noted, as showing how ready 
the Allied Powers were at that time to support the national aspirations 
of the Kurds, that by Article 64 of the Treaty it was laid down that 
if these people made good their case with the Council of the League, 
no objection would be raised by the Allied Powers to the voluntary 
adhesion to the independent Kurdish State of the Kurds inhabiting 
that part of Kurdistan which had hitherto been included in the vilayet 
of Mosul, an undertaking which involved a possible diminution of the 
area included in the British mandate for Irak. All these promises 
disappeared with the breakdown of the scheme of settlement envisaged 
at Sévres, and in the Treaty of Lausanne, Kurdistan was not even 
mentioned. 
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II.—THE FRENCH RADICAL-SOCIALIST CONGRESS AND 
THE MONTIGNY REPORT. 


At the Radical-Socialist Congress held at Angers at the beginning 
of November resolutions were passed which amounted to a con- 
demnation of the Government’s policy, and so led to the resignation 
of the four Cabinet Ministers who were members of the Radicai- 
Socialist party. The Congress had previously considered a Report 
drawn up by M. Jean Montigny, which consisted of an analysis of the 
Budget estimates for naval and military expenditure for 1929, and 
this was used as the basis of a resolution passed on 4th November 
committing the party to work for the following (among other) 
reforms :— 

Military service of one year; limitation of naval and military 
expenditure, and of the effectives of the regular, or professional, 
army to the figure of the 1928 Budget ; the application of the economies 
already effected to social reforms and to economic forms of expenditure 
of a productive character ; the development of agricultural and small 
trade credit ; the electrification of the country districts, ete. Another 
clause of the resolution called for the establishment of a definite 
system of reparations and for provision for obligatory arbitration. 

The report drawn up by M. Montigny subjected the 1929 Budget 
figures to a searching analysis, especially in the case of the army. 
Basing his comparisons on the figures of 1915 (1914 being a year of 
exceptiona] expenditure owing to the application of the three-year 
service law) he showed that in that year naval and military expenditure 
totatled 1,598 million gold frances, as compared with 2,274 million 
gold frances now. Effectives at the beginning of 1913 numbered 
558,000, whereas in 1929 the figure would be 601,024 and in 1930, 
637,968. 

The standing army had increased at a very much faster rate, 
owing partly to the forthcoming reduction of the period of training 
to one year, and he gave the figures as follows: for 1913, 96,990 ; 
for 1929, 255,458 ; and for 1930, 400,000 men. 

In 1928, he pointed out, naval and military expenditure totalled 
about 8,500 million francs. An increase of 4,000 had been demanded 
by the Ministries of War and Marine, but this demand had been 
reduced provisionally to about 1,300 millions, though the balance 
of 2,700 millions had not been definitely refused. 

The total credit granted to the two Ministries was 9,774 million 
frances, but this did not include the expense of the upkeep of the 
Colonial army, of the Garde Republicaine and of the French army 
in the Rhineland (which is paid for out of reparations). If these 
items were included, the total naval and military expenditure amounted 
to 11,373 million paper francs, or, say, 2,274 million gold francs 
(nearly £91,000,000). 

Expenditure on the Navy had also increased steadily, and 
M. Montigny gave the following figures. In 1913 the Budget was 
517 million gold francs, and’in 1929, 592 million. The number of 
effectives had, however, only changed very slightly since before the 
war. 












ItIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
November 13th.—Publication of White Paper regarding raids into British 
territory. (See Great Britain.) 


Austria. 
November 9th.—The Federal Council unanimously approved the adhesion 


of Austria to the Peace Pact. 
November 12th.—The tenth anniversary of the proclamation of the 


Republic was celebrated throughout the country. 
November 13th.—Rioting and fighting took place at Innsbriick between 


members of the Heimwehr (a Fascist body) and Socialists. 


Belgium. 

November 9th.—The Government’s views as to the settlement of the 
reparations problem were communicated to the British and French Govern- 
ments, and a copy of the Note was handed to the Italian and Japanese 
Ambassadors. This was in favour of the conference of experts, but made 
reservations in regard to any measures which might involve a reduction of 


the reparations due to Belgium. 


Brazil. 

November 15th—A Treaty. with Colombia was signed in Rio de Janiero, 
ensuring Brazil her “ traditional frontier over the line Apaporis Tabatinga,” 
and allowing Colombia free navigation on the Amazon, Caqueta and Putumayo 


rivers. 


Bulgaria. 

November 16th.—The Chamber passed the Bill for the ratification of the 
Stabilisition Loan, which would yield about £5,000,000. (Vide Bulletin of 
10th November, page 19.) 

November 18th.—It was reported in Sofia that the leader of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Committee, Mihailoff, had instituted a reign of terror in the 
Petritch and Chustendil districts, the inhabitants of which had appealed to 
the Government to intervene. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 7th.—The Chinese police at Hankow arrested 23 men who were 
believed to be responsible for the piracy on board the steamer Shasi on 


November 3rd. 

November 11th.—Conditions in south-west Honan were reported to be 
extremely bad, with a large proportion of the population on the verge of 
starvation. Feng Yu-hsiang’s troops were stated to be doing everything 
possible to assist the peasantry and suppress banditry. 

Through railway traffic from Peking to Mukden was re-started. 

November 16th.—Twenty-one men were executed at Hankow, including 
sixteen who were convicted of piracy on board the China Steam Navigation 


Company's 8.8. Shasi. 
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November 19th.—Reports reached Nanking of serious disturbances at 
Harbin, Changchun and Tsitsihar during the hoisting of the Nationalist 
flag. The local gendarmerie were stated to have fired on the crowds which 
were demonstrating in favour of Nanking, and to have torn down the flag. 

It was reported in Peking that about 12 million people in northern and 
central China were on the verge of starvation. 

November 20th —-Attacks on the Communists and their disturbing influence 
on Chinese affairs were made by Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek in 
speeches at Nanking and Hsuchowfu respectively. Feng also condemned 
Japanese policy in China, and made a strong appeal for domestic economy. 

Chiang Kai-shek complained of the dissensions within the Kuomintang, 
for which he blamed, first the Communists, and then the party branches 
which “ by disobedience and continual criticisms of headquarters, impede 
the work of reconstruction.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

November 11th.—It was learnt in Shanghai that Mr. F. Hussey Freke had 
been officially confirmed by the National Government as Associate Chief 
Inspector of the Salt Gabelle. 

November 13th.—It was learnt in London that Miss G. M. Mann, an 
English Missionary, had been killed by bandits the previous day while on 
her way from Taiyuanfu to Hsinchow, in Shansi. 

The Chinese steamer Hsinchi having been wrecked on Tai Island near 
Foochow on November 10th, she was looted by pirates the next day. 
H.M. Destroyer Serapis came to the assistance of the passengers and crew, 
and captured some junks in which the pirates were making off with their loot. 

A new treaty with Norway, giving tariff autonomy to China, was signed 
in Nanking. 

November 14th.—Statement by Mr. Locker-Lampson in the House of 
Commons regarding treaty revision. (See Great Britain.) 

Colonel Bauer arrived in Shanghai. He stated that he had not come as 
military adviser, but as economic and industrial adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, 
with whom he had been on terms of personal friendship since the previous 
year. 

According to the Chinese Peking press, Mr. Edwardes, Acting-Inspector 
General of Maritime Customs, had received orders to transfer his headquarters 
to Nanking, and had been instructed to pay into the Central Bank (recently 
established by the National Government) all the amortisation funds for the 
redemption of the various domestic loans. 

November 15th.—Three Chinamen were brought up for trial on charges 
of murdering Miss Thompson, and attempting to murder Mr. Law in Shanghai 
on October 3rd, 1928. 

November 16th.—The Ministry of Finance issued an official statement 
regarding the Salt Gabelle, and the loans secured thereon. This described 
how the Chief Inspectorate had been created as a separate Government 
department in connection with the Reorganisation Loan Agreement of 1913, 
which loan was, however, now served by the Customs. It had accordingly 
been found necessary to revise the regulations hitherto governing the Salt 
Administration so as to make it an effective part of the National Government, 
under the exclusive control of the Ministry of Finance. The new Inspectorate 
would no longer be entrusted with the custody of any funds except those 
provided by the Minister of Finance to meet the service of loans, though 
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it would continue to do the actual collection of all the salt revenue. The 
Minister of Finance assumed full responsibility for making adequate provision 
for the loan service. 

The total amount of the loans secured on the Salt Gabelle is £31,273,940. 

November 19th.—In reply to the National Government’s statement of 
November 16th regarding the Salt Gabelle, the British, French and Japanese 
Governments issued a joint statement pointing out that the National Govern- 
ment would have to take full responsibility for liquidating all loans secured 
under international agreements, whether the scheme which it proposed to bring 
into use proved successful in producing the requisite amount of revenue or 
not. If the National Government varied by unilateral action the terms of 
international agreements, responsibility for any consequences which might 
result from such action would have to rest on its shoulders. 

November 20th.—Dr. C. T. Wang, the Foreign Minister, made a public 
reference to Mr. Baldwin’s Guildhali speech of November 9th (in which the 
Premier said that if Great Britain were turned to for advice China would not 
find her unresponsive), and said that the Government was particularly anxious 
to enter into early negotiations with England for the conclusion of a new and 
equal reciprocal treaty, to take the place of the obsolete ones. 

Mr. T. V. Soong, in an interview, said that his purpose in reorganising the 
Salt Gabelle was to secure the restoration of China’s rights, and added: “ the 
power for the disposal of the Salt Revenue has hitherto been held by foreigners, 
but is now restored to the Ministry of Finance. The British, French and 
Japanese Governments have lodged a joint protest, but I shall carry out the 
plan, in accordance with my previous declaration.” 

It was stated in Peking that in spite of the new Salt Agreement whereby 
inspectors were only to be appointed by the Salt Inspectorate, Yen Hsi-shan, 
the Governor of Shansi, had sent out his own collector, and the permanent 
staff of the Gabelle was reported to be leaving. 

The general financial position of the National Government was reported 
to give cause for disquiet as regards its ability to assume responsibility for 
the service of the loans. Since May, 1927, its borrowings amounted to 
$175,000,000, of which $90,000,000 was avowedly for military purposes. 


Colombia. 

November 9th.—The Bill for the adherence of Colombia to the Peace Pact 
was passed by the Senate with the formal reservation of the right to repel 
unjust aggression by force, and condemning “ peaceful blockade,” the 
occupation of Customs ports of a debtor State, and the armed intervention of 
one State in the internal affairs of another. 

November 15th.—Signature of frontier treaty with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 


Esthonia. 
November 13th.—T he Cabinet resigned. 


France. 

November 8th.—After a very stormy sitting of the Chamber of Deputies 
a vote was taken as to the validity of the election of two Alsatian deputies, 
and this was declared null and void by 220 votes to 39. The two deputies 
had been convicted of conspiracy against the State, and a special Committee 
had already examined their case and decided against them. 

November 9th.—M. Poincaré agreed “‘ in principle ” to form a new Govern- 


ment. 
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It was understood in Paris that the Quai d’Orsay did not attach much 
importance to the reports in the Constantinople press of the activities of 
raiders from Syria over the Turkish frontier, since the territory to which the 
reports referred was not Turkish. It comprised an area about the size of 
Kent, the control of which had been assigned by arbitration to France, but 
which Turkey had failed to evacuate. 

November 11th—M. Poincaré formed a Cabinet, excluding all the 
four Radical and Socialist members who had resigned on November 8th. 
M. Poincaré relinquished the Finance Ministry, and appointed M. Chéron. 
M. Briand was again Foreign Minister, M. Barthou again Minister of Justice, 
and M. Painlevé again Ministerfor War. Ofthe 14 members of the old Cabinet, 
nine remained. M. Tardieu replaced M. Sarraut as Minister of the Interior, 
this being the first time for 30 years that that Ministry had not been given to 
a member of the Radical-Socialist Party. 

It was understood that the new Cabinet would probably be able to rely 
on a majority of between 60 and 70 in the Chamber. 

November 15th.—The Chamber re-assembled and M. Poincaré made a 
declaration of the Government’s policy. This amounted to a re-affirmation 
of the programme of the previous Government, and an appeal that the Budget 
should be passed as soon as possible, in view of the discussions about to be 
opened with Germany and the other Powers regarding reparations. 
M. Poincaré also said that the German debt, of course, remained fixed by the 
Reparations Commission in accordance with the agreement of May 5th, 1921, 
but when the Dawes Plan was adopted the methods of payment were not 
determined—neither the total number of annuities nor the amount of those 
annuities. As far as France was concerned, however, she would be content 
with the regular execution of the Dawes Plan. 

The Chamber then divided on a motion of confidence in the Government, 
which was adopted by 330 votes to 129. 

November 16th.—M. Paul-Boncour resigned his position as delegate to the 
League of Nations. 

November 20th.—-M. de Noblet, the Quai d’Orsay official who was implicated 
in the leakage of official documents regarding the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise was suspended from his functions until further notice. 

In the debate on the Budget, the Minister of Public Works said that 
the reconstruction of the liberated regions had cost the Government 75 milliard 
francs, 49 per cent. of which was in kind. With compensation for damaged 
land added, the total State payments amounted to 100 milliard francs. 
This had been largely borrowed, and, including the interest to be paid, the 
total obligations for reparations came to about 120 milliard francs 
(£960,000,000). 


Germany. 

November 9th.—The tenth anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic 
was celebrated, but, according to the press, without enthusiasm. 

Belgian Government’s views as to Reparations. (See Belgium.) 

November 10th——An agreement was signed in Berlin with Rumania 
providing that Germany should pay that country 75,500,000 marks (£3,775,000) 
in four yearly instalments, in settlement of all the financial matters outstanding 
between the two Governments.- These included claims regarding the Banca 
Generala and the notes issued by Germany during the occupation of Rumania, 
and those put forward as regards various Reichsbank deposits. Rumania 
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agreed to liberate all German sequestered property and renounced appeal 
to Article 18 of the Versailles Treaty. (This gave her the right to indemnify 
herself from the goods of Germans lying within her jurisdiction.) 

November 14th.—Arrival of Colonel Bauer in Shanghai. (See China: 
External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

November 16th.—Publication of text of treaty with South Africa. (See 
South Africa.) 

A Socialist motion in the Reichstag demanding that work on the building 
of Cruiser A (a 10,000 ton vessel) should cease, was defeated by 225 votes 
to 203. 

November 17th.—The Reichstag authorised the Government to place 
sufficient funds at its disposal for the relief of the locked-out steel workers 
in the Ruhr. Altogether about 250,000 men were involved. 

November 19th.—In a speech on foreign affairs in the Reichstag, Herr 
Stresemann said that the opinion was now widespread, not only in Germany, 
that the continued occupation of the Rhineland was contrary to the inter- 
national developments of recent years, and as Germany was convinced of 
the justice of her claim on legal, moral and political grounds, the time had 
come to present it in official international form. He also said Germany 
could not consider assuming political obligations extending beyond the 
Treaty period of occupation, in return for evacuation, or purchase it with 
compensations of a financial nature. It had been admitted in authoritative 
British quarters that evacuation and the settlement of the reparations 
problem were two entirely separate matters. 

Regarding the Anglo-French Naval compromise, he said that though this 
was dead, it must not be forgotten that individual arrangements should, as 
a matter of course, remain subordinate to the main aim of disarmament. 
Referring to the Reparations problem, he said ‘‘ it will be possible to talk 
of a real solution only if it does not exceed the economic capacity of Germany, 
and enables her to fulfil her obligations steadily by her own economic efforts 
and without endangering the nation’s standard of living.” 

British memorandum on Reparations received in Berlin. (See Great 
Britain.) 

November 20th.—_-The Debate in the Reichstag on foreign affairs concluded, 
and a Socialist motion of no confidence in Herr Stresemann was defeated by 
219 votes to 98. 


Great Britain. 

November Tth.—Speaking in the House of Lords on the subject of the 
naval compromise, Lord Cushendun said that the British Government was 
“under no obligation” with France with regard to trained army reserves, 
and that “ we could, if we like, alter our own view with regard to military 
reserves.” He spoke of the closing paragraph of the French Note suggesting 
a common Anglo-French policy in the Preparatory Commission as being 
analogous to the postscript of a lady’s letter, and then explained why Great 
Britain had made no reply to the most important part of the Note. “It 
suggested,” he said “a closer political union than the Entente, and we have 
not replied because we do not like to repel that advance, and we think our 
silence will be perfectly understood.” 

November 9th.—In a speech in London at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
the Prime Minister described the history of the past four years in Europe 
as the history of stabilisation and reconstruction based on a policy of which 
the two outstanding events were the London Agreement and the Treaties 
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of Locarno. Referring to France, he submitted that close co-operation between 
London and Paris did not react to the detriment of Germany or of any other 
Power. On the contrary, the extension of that co-operation into the wider 
co-operation of Locarno still formed the keystone of the European arch, 
and still constituted the policy of H.M. Government. 

Mr. Baldwin referred to the many ways, some of them not at all obvious, 
in which the League of Nations was helping towards peace, and then, turning 
to the Kellogg Pact, said the time would come when in the history of this 
period no greater act would be credited to the United States than that she 
had the high honour of voicing the aspirations of mankind in presenting 
the Pact for signature. When the signatory nations had realised the implica- 
tions of the Pact then for the first time would the nations be able to talk 
disarmament in a way which would lead them into the desired path. 

November 13th.—In the House of Commons, in reply to a Liberal amend- 
ment criticising the Government for its handling of the disarmament question, 
more particularly in connection with the naval compromise arrived at with 
France, the Prime Minister said that if the compromise (which had arisen out 
of conversations suggested by the U.S.A. delegate) had had a chance of 
acceptance it would have been fatal to impose rigidity on the offer it 
contained by premature publicity. It had now been scrapped, and the effort 
towards disarmament would have to begin afresh. 

He then explained why France would never see eye to eye with Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. on the subject of conscription, which they regarded 
as a part of democracy ; it was not a symptom of militarism. 

As regards general policy, there must be continuity in co-operation with 
France—Mr. Macdonald himself had put it in writing that everything depended 
on Anglo-French understanding. This was shown by the problem of the 
Rhineland ; Great Britain was in favour of evacuation, but it would be 
worse than useless to walk out alone. 

Referring to the Geneva (Coolidge) Conference, Mr. Baldwin said that 
at that conference Great Britain was just as far from the Americans as they 
were from Great Britain, and no further. He agreed with Mr. Coolidge 
that there was much mutual misunderstanding between the two countries. 
Better results might follow if more were done by personal discussions and 
less by despatches. 

A White Paper (Cmd. 3217) published by the Government showed that 
during the period 1916-1927 over seventy raids into Kenya, the Sudan and 
Somaliland, had been carried out by armed Abyssinians from that country. 

Murder of a British woman missionary in China. (See China; Ezternal 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

Issue of a White paper regarding Protocol of the Conference for the 
Amendment of the Statute of Tangier. (See Tanger.) 

November 14th.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Locker-Lampson stated that the Government was actually engaged in 
negotiating a treaty with the Chinese National Government on tariff matters. 

If, as he hoped, this was soon concluded, it would automatically result 
in the recognition of the Nanking Government. 

November 15th.—It was announced that the Government had waived its 
right to the possession of Bouvet Island in the South Atlantic in favour of 
Norway. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, Viscount Cecil suggested that a means 
of approach towards agreement regarding limitation of armaments which 
had not yet been tried would be by a naval agreement with the United 
States. 
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November 19th.—The Government’s Memorandum on Reparations was 
communicated to the German Government, but this did not include the 
formal reply to the German Memorandum of October 30th, addressed to 
the five Allied Governments. 

November 20th.—Chinese Foreign Minister’s overture regarding treaty 
revision. (See China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 


Hungary. 

November 18th.— Meetings were held in every town and parish of the 
country to urge the necessity of a revision of the terms of the Treaty of 
Trianon. Copy of a resolution passed was sent to the League of Nations. 


Italy. 

November 9th.—Publication of correspondence re Rossi affair. (See 
Switzerland.) 

November 12th.—Anti-Italian demonstrations at Ljubljana. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

November 14th.—The exchange of ratification of the Nettuno Conventions 
and the Belgrade Convention took place in Rome. 


Japan. 
November 7th.—The Emperor and Empress arrived in Kyoto, the ancient 
capital, for the ceremony of their enthronement, which was to last 10 days. 
November 10th.—The main ceremony of the enthronement of the Emperor 
and Empress was performed at Kyoto. 


Latvia. 

November 6th.—The Cabinet resigned. 

November 18th.—The tenth anniversary of the independence of the country 
was celebrated in the presence of delegates from Poland, Finland, Esthonia 
and other neighbouring countries. 


League of Nations. 

November 10th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission considered the 
petition of the Zionist Organisation of Palestine regarding the “ Wailing 
Wall” incident, and decided to refer the matter to the British Government. 

November 13th.—The Mandates Commission concluded its fourteenth 
session. 


Lithuania. 


November 7th.—Breakdown of Conference with Poland. (See Poland.) 
November 14th.—Signature of treaty in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 


Mexico. 

November 8th.—The trial of the accused in connection with the assassina- 
tion of General Obregon concluded with the conviction of Leon Toral, who was 
sentenced to death, and of the Mother Superior Concepcion, who was sentenced 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

November 12th.—Fighting was reported between Federal troops and rebels 
at Comala in Colima State, in which the latter lost heavily. 
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Netherlands. 

















e 
0 November Tth.—The Government ratified the International Convention 
concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases. 
y Nicaragua. 
November 10th.—In the Parliamentary elections the Liberals and Con- 
servatives each secured 12 seats in the Senate, while in the Lower House the 
. Conservatives secured 22 and the Liberals 21. 
f Norway. 
November 13th.— Signature of treaty with China. (See China: Ezternal 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
November 15th.— Decision regarding ownership of Bouvet Island. (See 
. Great Britain.) 
e Palestine. 
November 10th.—Decision of Mandates Commission as to Zionist Petition. 
; (See League of Nations.) 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
November 13th.—The first public sitting of the extraordinary session of the 
f Court opened at The Hague and dealt with the case between France and 





Yugoslavia concerning the payment of certain Serbian loans issued in France. 
This had been submitted to the Court under a special arbitration agreement 
signed by the two countries. 


Poland. 


November 6th.—The Ukrainian members of Parliament demanded an 
official enquiry into the riots at Lemberg, which they described as a “‘ Pogrom ”’ 
against the Ukrainians, complaining that the police had done nothing to 
restrain the Polish students. 

November 7th—The Polish-Lithuanian Conference, which had been 
sitting at Koenigsburg, closed without any agreement being reached, except 
regarding local traffic on the frontier. 

November 8th.—In a statement to the press, M. Zaleski said that the matters 
in dispute with Lithuania would be submitted to the League of Nations. He 
also said that by the Kellogg Pact the Powers had guaranteed the security 
of Poland’s German frontier, so that Poland’s need of security would be 
adequately met by the ratification of the Pact. 

November 9th.—The tenth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
independence of Poland was celebrated throughout the country. 

The Political Police arrested the heads of an alleged large espionage 
organisation in Upper Silesia. 

November 16th.—As a sequel to the disorders at Lemberg when demonstra- 
tions were made against the Ukrainians, the police arrested forty leaders of 
the “ Ukrainian Military Association,” an organisation which was alleged to 
be plotting against the Government. 



























Portugal. 
November 7th—The Government resigned, and the President accepted 


the resignation. 
November 8th.—A new Cabinet was formed. 
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November 11th——The new Cabinet was constituted, with Colonel Freitas 
as Premier, and Commander Mesquita Guimaraes as provisional Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Reparations. 

November 7th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan, issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month 
of October, 1928 (fifth annuity year), showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 166,385,948.42 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
364,306,649 .96 gold marks. The amount received by the powers for the month 
was 158,190,176.60 gold marks. 


Rumania. 

November 8th.—M. Titulescu arrived in Bucharest and was understood to 
have been charged by the Council of Regency to form a Coalition Ministry 
and hold fresh elections. 

November 9th.—M. Maniu, the leader of the National Peasants Party, 
was charged by the Council of Regency with the task of forming a new 
Government. 

November 10ih.—Signature of agreement in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

M. Maniu formed his Cabinet from among the Peasant Party, with 
Professor Mironesco as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


South Africa. 
November 16th.—The text of the Commercial Treaty with Germany, signed 
on September Ist, was published. 


Switzerland. 

November 9th.—The Government published the full text of the Notes 
exchanged with the Italian Government concerning the dispute which arose 
in connection with the arrest of Signor Rossi, an opponent of the Fascist 
régime. The Swiss Government had initiated the exchange of Notes and 
made certain complaints, but the Italian Government in reply had denied 
that these were well-founded. On November 7th the Swiss Government 
declared that the incident was closed. 


Syria. 
November 7th.— Reports re brigandage on Turkish frontier. (See Z'urkey.) 
Tangier. 


November 13th.—The Final Protocol of the Conference for the Amendment 
of the Tangier Statute with the Agreements and Special Provisions, together 
with Exchanges of Notes in Paris in July, 1928, was published in London as 
a White Paper, Treaty Series No. 25, Cmd. 3216. 

November 16th.—A new agreement regulating the Customs régime came 
into force. 


Turkey. 

November 7th.—The official paper, the Miulhet, published accounts of 
alleged acts of brigandage on the Syrian frontier, and accused the French 
authorities of assisting and harbouring notorious bandits who were stirring up 
trouble between the two countries. 

November 17th—The Grand National Assembly ratified the agreement 
arrived at between the Government and the representatives of French and 
other holders of Turkish Government bonds. This fixed the terms on which 
bond-holders were to be indemnified for arrears of interest and unpaid 
coupons. 
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November 20th.—-In a statement to the press on foreign affairs the Foreign 
Minister, Rushdi Bey, said that two questions were outstanding with France : 
the restoration of security on the Syrian frontier, and the delimitation of the 
line between Nisibin and Jeziret-ibn-Omar. He concluded by saying that 
they had not asked for an inch of ground from anybody. 











U.S.A. 

November 7th.—The results of the voting in the Presidential election 
showed that Mr. Hoover had carried all except 8 States, out of 48 in the 

Union. The Democrats lost six States in the “Solid South,” including 
Virginia, and also failed in New York State. They won only Massachusetts 

and Rhode Island on the Atlantic seaboard. Mr. Hoover was thus able to 
count on 462 votes in the Electoral College, against Mr. Smith’s 69. 

Programme for Communist work among negroes. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 9th. —It was announced in Washington that Mr. Hoover would 
probably make a “ goodwill” tour through the Central and South American 
Republics before his inauguration as President. 

The Government announced that it had decided to withdraw a number of 
marines from the brigade stationed in China, but would retain a unit at 
Shanghai and Tientsin. 

November 10th.—It was announced that during his tour Mr. Hoover would 
visit Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil 
and Venezuela, in the order named. 

Colombia’s vote re the Peace Pact. (See Colombia.) 

November 11th.—In a speech at Washington under the auspices of the 
American Legion President Coolidge referred to — affairs and post-war 
problems at some length. About “the Anglo-French Naval Compromise he 
said: ‘* Had it been accepted, the French army and the English navy would 
be so near unlimited that the principle of limitation would be virtually 
abandoned.” In referring to America’s war effort he described this as 
** altogether the greatest power that any nation on earth had ever assembled,” 
and reminded his hearers that after the war they had asked for no German 
possessions. “It is sometimes represented,” he continued, “that this 
country made a profit out of the war. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Up to the present time our own net war costs, after allowing for our 
foreign debt expectations, are about $36,500,000,000 (say, £7,300,000,000). 
It is probable that our final cost will run well towards a hundred thousand 
million dollars, or half the entire wealth of the country when we entered the 
conflict. No citizen of the United States needs to make any apology to 
anybody anywhere for not having done our duty in defence of the cause of 
world liberty.” 

After saying that no good thing ever came out of war that could not better 
have been secured by reason and conscience, he added : ** Still the first law of 
progress requires the world to face facts, and it is equally plain that reason and 
conscience are as yet by no means supreme in human affairs. If the European 
countries had neglected their defences it is possible that war would have 
come much sooner. All human experience seems to demonstrate that a 
country which makes reasonable preparations for defence is less likely to 
be subject to a hostile attack, and less likely to suffer a violation of its 
rights which might lead to war. This is the prevailing attitude of the United 
States.” 

For defence, he said, they did not need a large army, but as regards the 
sea the situation was different. Having few fueling stations and a foreign 
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commerce unsurpassed in importance, they required ships of large tonnage, 
and having scarcely any merchant vessels capable of mounting 5 and 6-inch 
guns, they were entitled to a larger number of warships than a nation possessing 
those advantages. Atthe Washington Conference, they had made the heaviest 
sacrifice in scrapping work already in existence. “‘ When the present British 
legislation is carried out Britain would have 68 cruisers. When ours is carried 
out we would have 40. It is obvious that, eliminating all competition, world 
standards of defence require us to have more cruisers.” 

The President also referred to European criticism of the American attitude 
towards its problems, and gave some figures of the amounts advanced to 
Germany and other countries to assist in their financial reconstruction. 
Since the Dawes Plan had come into operation Germany had paid about 
£260,000,000, and in the same period America had lent her over £220,000,000. 
He continued : “ If we could secure a more complete reciprocity in goodwill, 
the final liquidation of the balance of our foreign debts, and such further 
limitation of armaments as would be commensurate with the treaty renouncing 
war, our confidence in the effectiveness of any additional efforts on our part 
to assist in the further progress of Europe would be greatly increased.’ He 
also said: “ Europe, on the whole, has arrived at a state of financial stability 
and prosperity where it cannot be said we are called on to help or act much 
beyond a strict business basis.”’ 

In a speech in New York to the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Mr. Kellogg said the best way to abolish war was to extend the field of 
arbitration to cover all juridical questions, to negotiate treaties applying the 
principles of conciliation to all questions which did not come within the 
scope of arbitration, and to pledge all the nations of the world to condemn 
recourse to war. 

Owing to the war many of their arbitration treaties had lapsed, but he 
had renewed as many as possible, and 19 of the original Bryan treaties were 
now in force. America had also concluded five new treaties, and was 
negotiating many more. In Central and South America, practically all the 
countries had signed and ratified a general conciliation treaty, to which the 
United States was a party. 

As regards the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 58 States had either 
adhered to it or had signified their intention of doing so. 

November 13th.—Mr. Kellogg announced that the Government was con- 
sidering raising the Legation in China to the rank of an Embassy, as proposed 
by Nanking. 

The New York World stated that Mr. Hoover intended to call a new 
conference for the limitation of both land and sea armaments as ‘soon as he 
became President. 

The General Board of the U.S. Navy issued a re-statement of its policy 
of maintaining a naval establishment second to none in the world. The 
announcement covered all classes of fighting ships, and stated that its 
fundamental policy was that the navy should be “ maintained in sufficient 
strength to support United States policies and commerce, and guard its 
continental and overseas possessions.” Also to “ build and maintain in an 
efficient, well-balanced fleet, all classes of fighting ships in accordance with 
the capital ship ratios, and to preserve these ratios by building replacement 
ships and disposing of old ships; to make superiority of armament in their 
class an end in view in the designs of all fighting ships ; and to provide for 
great radius of action in all classes.” With regard to cruisers the policy 
was “ to replace all old cruisers with modern cruisers of 10,000 tons standard 
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displacement, carrying 8-inch guns,” and it was added that small cruisers 
would have no place in future naval policy. 

Senator Borah, speaking at the Goodwill Congress of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches in New York, said that 
he intended to support the naval programme of 15 cruisers and one aircraft 
carrier, as to fight it ‘“‘ would hazard the ratification of the Kellogg Treaty.’ 

November 14th.—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Lithuania 
was signed in Washington. 

November 17th.—President Coolidge was reported (by the Herald-Tribune) 
to have made it known that the Government would consider any proposal 
by a representative of the British Government for a mutual naval limitation 
agreement, such as was suggested by Viscount Cecil in the House of Lords 
on November 15th. It was also stated that he did not consider a Franco- 
British mutual arms limitation scheme feasible at the moment. 

November 19th.—Mr. Hoover left San Pedro in the battleship Maryland 
for his tour in Central and South America. 


U.S.S.R. 


November 7th.—The Secretariat of the Komintern approved the programme 
for “ agitation among the American negroes,” to make them realise the part 
they must play in “ mobilizing the broad negro masses in various parts of 
the world,” to revolt against the domineering Whites. 

November 13th.—According to the Moscow new spapers many acts of 
violence by peasants against Communist officials and “ selkori ” (informers) 
had been taking place recently in all parts of the country. 

November 18th.—An Esthonian and two Latvian subjects were sentenced 
in Moscow to terms of ten, seven and five years’ imprisonment for espionage 
on behalf of those countries. 


Yugoslavia. 
November 8th.—It was reported that the Government had decided to 
prosecute the Croat Opposition leaders for speeches made during the previous 
few months. 
November 12th.—Riotous demonstrations by Slovene students took place 
at Ljubljana, and violent speeches were made against Italian policy in Istria. 
November 13th.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government 
intended making concessions to meet the wishes of the Croat Opposition, 
and would modify the system of centralisation, and grant a large measure 
of autonomy to the Croats, provided the unity of the State was not com- 
promised. It was also ready to discuss fresh elections and certain modifications 
in the Constitution. 
November 14th.—Ratification of Nettuno Conventions exchanged. (See 


Italy.) 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE MANDATES COMMISSION. 


The 14th session of the Mandates Commission was notable for the attend- 
ance of a number of administrative officials from British Dominion areas. 
Great Britain was represented by Sir Ransford Slater, Governor of the Gold 
Coast, for Togo; by Mr. E. J. Arnett, of the Nigerian Administrative Service, 
for British Cameroons; and by Mr. B. H. Bourdillon, Chief Secretary of Irak, 
for that area. New Zealand sent General Sir George Richardson, ex- 
administrator of Samoa, and South Africa Mr. A. J. Werth, Administrator 
of South West Africa. The Mandates Commission has often voiced its 
appreciation of the attendance of men who speak with first-hand and up-to- 
date knowledge of the areas under examination. All the officials made 
general statements on their territories, and these were summarised in the 
press. For instance, Sir Ransford Slater assured the Commission that the 
government were trying to cope with abuse of alcohol by the natives; Mr. 
Werth explained away one of the fanciful statements regarding the relationship 
of South Africa to its mandated area to which South African Ministers are 
prone ; in this case one by Mr. Tielman Roos. Mr. Werth said that his Govern- 
ment had no intention save to fulfil the mandate loyally. Mr. Bourdillon 
gave a hopeful account of Irak, where irrigation is increasing, and which 
with the help of farming and petrol may soon be independent of the Persian 
transit trade. Sir James Parr explained the continuance of passive resistance 
in Samoa, and declared that order was being maintained and the Government 
pursuing a policy of patience. 

These jejune scraps of official statements are all that will be known of 
the Commission for five months. For the Temps reports that the report 
of the Commission will be taken, not by the December session of the League 
Council, but by the March one. That means publication of the Report 
in April. This procedure of delay, begun last year, robs the Mandates Com- 
mittee’s work of a large part of its value and actuality. The Mandatory 
system, as the Mandates Commission and the Mandatory States constantly 
avow, rests upon the support of public opinion, and public opinion, even 
of the expert kind, refuses to be interested in a report five months old on 
administration a year or more old when it is examined. 

Governments opposed to the system will naturally favour procedure 
calculated to lessen public interest in it. Governments which support the 
mandatory system will deplore it, and might well insist, in the League Council 
and Assembly, on the pre-1927 procedure, by which the Reports of the 
Commission were published promptly. 


COST OF THE LEAGUE TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


* Of the 54 members of the League,’’ said Mr. Baldwin in the House of 
Commons on November 13th, “‘ we pay nearly 11 per cent. and the Empire 
pays 26 per cent. (of the League’s expenses).’’ In rough figures the following 
will be the respective shares for the eleventh financial period 1929, of the 
component parts of the British Empire :— 





Approximate 
contribution. 
£ 
Great Britain oa’ ds ‘3 % 108,000 
India .. 4 a - 7 ia 58,000 
Canada - = i es is 31,000 
Australia ia os nia a - 27,000 
South Africa — 7 +a - 15,000 
irish Free State ie “ we % 11,000 
New Zealand ve - ns es 10,000 
Total in round figures... .. £260,000 
Total final cost of whole League in round 
figures... s4 - é* .. £1,008,000 
nt este 
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These approximate figures are based on the final allocation of expenses 
by the Supervisory Commission dated October, 1928, after certain payments 
out of the past year’s surplus, and of a considerable sum from the Building 
Fund to those States who had contributed promptly to the formation of the 
capital set apart for the construction of new buildings. These repayments 
reduce the total budget of the League, as passed by the Ninth Assembly, 
from 27,026,280 gold francs to 25,235,686 gold francs. (See Official Journal, 
November, 1928, pp. 1857 and 1858). 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


V.—NOTICES. 


The International Congress of Journalists opened at Dijon on November 
15th, and was attended by representatives from 22 countries. 

A conference was held in Paris on November 21st for the co-ordination 
and limitation of international exhibitions, and was attended by delegates 
from 40 countries. 


VI.—PUBLICATIONS. 


A book entitled ‘“‘ Information on the Renunciation of War,’’ being a 
history of the Kellogg Peace Pact, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, with an intro- 
duction by Philip H. Kerr, C.H., was published by Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., on November 20th, 1928. Price Ss. 6d. 
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V1II.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*International Conference on Economic 
Statistics ste By gu .. Geneva. 
*Financial Committee of the League .. .. Geneva. 


*Special Committee for the drafting of a 

Convention on the Manufacture of Arms, 

CC. .. os .. Geneva. 
*53rd Session of the Council of the League .. Geneva. 
Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 

Conciliation .. ‘ .. Washington. 
*Supervisory Commission of the Le ague .. Geneva. 


12th-14th. International Conference on Civil Aviation .. Washington. 
15th-22nd. International Congress’ of: Tropical Medicine 


17th. 


1929. 


Jan. 


99 


+ ie] 


Sth. 
Sth. 


14th. 


April 9th. 


May 16th-25th. 


June 
July 
$3 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Nov. 





9th. 


8th. 


and Hygiene. . ‘ a i .. Cairo. 
*Legal Sub- Committee | of Child Welfare 
Committee .. - a ne -- Paris 


*Sub-Committee of Experts on the Unification 


of Customs Nomenclature .. “sa .. Geneva. 
*Meeting of Coal Experts “s “ .. Geneva. 
*Kconomic Committee .. Sos .. Geneva. 
*Conference on Counterfeiting C1 urrency .. Geneva. 
International Hydrographic Conference .. Monaco. 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress ~. Java. 
Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies .- Madrid. 
Pan-Pacific Press Congress ie .- Honolulu. 
World Congress of Internat ional Chamber of 
Commerce ae pd .. Amsterdam. 
International Congress of Nurses ‘ .. Montreal. 
World Jamboree and Fifth International Scout 
Conference .. .. Birkenhead. 


Sixth Annual Conference of the Fr édération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


* League of Nations. 
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